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TO    MY    FRIENDS. 
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"There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance. 

— Hamlet. 
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PART    I. 


POK  MS. 


ROSEMARY. 


A  GARDEN  quaint  where  the  roses  blow, 
And'fllies  nod  in  a  fragrant  row, 
Whece  an  old-world  peace  has  softly  come 
To  stamp  the  place  with  a  look  of  home ; 
And  a  maiden  walks  the  dusk  with  me — 
Do  you  remember,  my  Rosemary  ? 

A  face  which  rivals  the  roses'  hue 
And  eyes  as  clear  as  the  Heaven's  blue : 
Ah  !  surely  the  world  was  made  for  love, 
The  earth  below,  and  Heaven  above ; 
And  thou  art  fair  as  the  angels  be, 
I  whisper' d  it  softly,  Rosemary ! 


2  POEMS. 

A  long  sea-line  'neath  the  dark'uiug  sky, 
Where  the  cold  winds  moan,  the  sea-gulls  cry. 
And  the  world  seems  made  for  pain  and  death, 
As  you  sob  alone  with  shudd'ring  breath ; 
Are  they  calling  you  across  Time's  sea, 
And  must  you  go  from  me,  Eosemary  ? 

A  face  which  rivals  the  lilies  now. 

With  Heaven's  peace  on  the  marble  brow. 

And  close  shut  lids  which  their  secret  keep 

Of  what  came  after  you  fell  asleep : 

And  thou  art  fair  as  the  angels  be, 

"  That's  for  remembrance,"  my  Kosemary. 


RONDEL. 


RONDEL. 


They  smoulder  yet,  the  fires  of  long  ago, 
Which  burnt  so  fiercely  when  the  sun  had  .set. 
Tinging  the  sky  with  a  still  deeper  glow — 
They  smoulder  yet. 

So  long  ago  the  waters  fume  and  fret 
Sweptiover  them,  laying  their  splendour  low ; 
So  long  ago  the  flame  and  water  met. 

Stir  not  the  ashes ;   lest  the  soft  winds  blow 
Them  into  life,  and  life  means  vague  regret. 
Tread  down  the  embers ;  danger  lurks  below. 
They  smoulder  yet. 


POEMS, 


WE     TWO. 


Wk   walked    together  when  the  year  was 
young, 

When  Spring  was  born,  fair  skies  and  sunlit 
days, 

Hand  clasping  hand  we  walked  in  pleasant 
ways. 

And  all  the  laud  was  sweet  with  love-songs 
sung. 

But  when  the  Spring  her  soft,  green  mantle 
cast 

Over  her  face,  and  laded  from  our  sight. 

We  loosed  the  hands  we  thought  to  clasp  so 
tight ; 

We  went  on  our  own  ways,  our  dream  was 
past. 

I  wonder  if  the  long,  sweet  summer  days 

Had  found  us  still  together,  as  of  old, 

Could  they  have  seemed  more  fair,  more  set 
with  gold, 

Than  those  which  love  had  hallow'd  with  its 
rays  ? 


WE     TWO.  5 

I  wonder  if  the  Autumn  had  seem'd  sad 
If  we  together  could  have  faced  its  chill  ? 
If  we  had  braved  its  gloom  together  still 
I  think  that  even  Autumn  had  been  glad. 

I  do  not  think  that  Winter's  icy  breath 

Had  touch'd  me  then,  had  made  me  start  or 
shrink, 

And  had  we  stood  together  on  the  brink, 

Your  hand  in  mine,  I  could  have  smiled  at 
Death. 


.-^• 
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POEMS. 


TENEBRAE. 


The  soul  awoke  in  the  dark, 
In  the  hush  of  midnight; 
Its  eyes  were  blind  for  a  space, 
And  it  saw  nor  bound,  nor  mark, 
Weeping  it  prayed  for  light 
To  lighten  the  lonely  place. 

And  the  light  of  dawn  arose — 
The  soul  beheld,  afar, 
This  world  the  great  To-day, 
In  a  garb  of  gold  and  rose, 
Shining,  as  doth  a  star. 
When  clouds  have  passed  away. 

The  soul  arose  in  the  dawn, 
And  knew  the  Gates  of  Sleep, 
The  Valley  of  Silent  Dreams, 
Had  closed  with  the  life  new-born : 
It  wept,  as  children  weep. 
For  a  toy  which  worthless  seems. 


/ 


TENEBBAE. 

For  Sleep  seemed  sweet,  when  lost, 
And  darkness  warmly  deep ; 
Since  Life  brought  gifts  of  pain. 
All  its  good  by  evil  crost : 
It  sought  the  Gates  of  Sleep, 
•^»       But  could  not  sleep  again. 

The  soul  arose  and  cried, 
"  I  will  seek  the  Gates  of  Life, 
I  will  know  its  weal  and  woe  ; 
Why  dash  the  cup  aside. 
Though  its  dregs  be  fear  and  strife  ? 
I  will  drink,  and  feel  and  k^ioio." 

''  So  it  took  the  cup  Life  gave, 

And  it  drank  of  love  and  hate, 
Of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  ill ; 
And  its  face  grew  strong  and  brave 
As  it  drained  the  cup  of  Fate, 
And  it  knew,  and  the  soul  was  still. 


POEMS. 


VILLANELLE. 


Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  fate  which  befel 

When  our  pathways  crost  that  day  ? 

Chance  and  fate  are  warp  and  woof,  who  can 
tel 

Straight  into  my  life  you  came,  there  to 
dwell 

Till  Death  steals  my  soul  away ; 

Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  fate  which  befel  ? 

I  remember  all  you  said,  far  too  well , 

Was  it  wise  those  words  to  say  ? 

Chance  and  fate  are  warp  and  woof,  who  can 
tell? 

Better  if  we  had  not  met  ?   Ah  !  love's  knell 

Fills  our  hearts  with  sore  dismay. 

Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  fate  which  befel? 


VILLANELLE.  9 

Once  it  sounded  otherwise,  as  a  bell 

Ringeth  out  or  grave,  or  gay ; 

Chance  and  fate  are  warp  and  woof,  who  can 
tell? 

Do,  I  count  the  cost  to-day  ?  Dear,  thy  spell 

Binds  me,  and  I  answer  nay ; 

Was_  it  chance,  or  was  it  fate  which  befel  ? 

Chance  and  fate  are  warp  and  woof,  who  can 
tell? 


* 
/ 


10  POEMS. 


ENDED. 


And  is  it  ended,  after  such  glad  days, 

Bright  summer  days  ? 
In  which  I  dreamed  that  love  was  all  in  all. 
And  fancied  no  dark  shadow  e'er  could  fall 
To  make  December  of  all  future  Mays. 

And  you  can  call  this  love,  this  lifeless 
thing — 

So  poor  a  thing — 

Which  for  a  single  fault  can  fling  away 

A  woman's  loving  heart ;  perhaps,  one  day, 

You  too  will  feel  the  sorrow  love  can  bring. 

But  yet  I  would  not  wish  you  such  sharp  pain 

Such  bitter  pain ! 

Though  you  could  cast  me  oS  without  one 
word 

Of  prayed-for  pity ;  even  when  you  heard 

My  bitter  cry  of  love — alas  I  in  vain. 


ENDED.  11 

Why  should  I  rail  ?    The  fault  was  all  mine 
own, 

The  sin  I  own : 

I  knew  your  high  ideal  of  woman  kind, 

You  thought  them  angels,  and  you  woke  to 

My  sinful  heart,  which  breaks  in  silence  lone. 

Your  love  was  far  above  such  love  as  mine, 

Alas  for  mine ! 
Were  you  the  sinner  would  not  I  forgive? 
Yea,  love !  my  very  soul  I  fain  would  give 
To  bring  you  back  to  life  and  love  divine. 

Farewell,  my  love,  for  ever  we  must  part. 

And  live  apart. 

I  pray  some  other  woman,  pure  as  snow. 

May  bless  thy  life ;  but  listen,  ere  I  go — 

She  will  not  love  thee  more  than  I,  Sweet- 
heart ! 


12  SONNET. 


"LOVE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE.' 


SONNET  I. 

I  WONDER  if  I  were  shut  out  from  Heav'n 

Whilst  you  had  entered  in  to  see  His  Face — 

The   perfect    Godhead,   full   of  truth   and 
grace, — 

And  heard  His  words,  "  Thy  sins  are  all 
forgiven." 

And  I,  you  lov'd,  in  outer  darkness  driv'n, 

Should  call  your  name  from  that  abysmal 
place 

Where  lost  Souls,  who  have  fail'd  in  life's 
sore  race, 

Weep  in  the  blackness.  Soul  from  body  riv'n : 

I  wonder  if  that  cry  would  cross  the  sphere 

And  sadden  you  (if  such  a  thing  could  be) 

Like  Earth's  fierce  discord  breaking  on  your 
ear 

In  midst  of  Heaven's  pure,  high  melody  : 

Ah!  lest  my  voice  should  jar  the  music, 

Dear, 

I  would  be  still — such  grace  is  left  to  me. 


SONNET.  13 


"LOVE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE." 


SONNET  II. 

But  if  I  stood  within,  before  God's  Throne, 

Hearing  the  harpers  by  the  crystal  sea, 

And  knew  that  you  might  never  come  to  me ; 

But  wept  without,  wand'ring  in  darkness, 
lone: 

Would  Heaven  be  Heaven  to  me  for  aye 
alone  ? 

Ah  no  !  dear  heart,  if  that  should  ever  be, 

Aii^  God  should  part  us  by  His  dread  decree, 

My  hymn  of  praise  would  sound  one  hollow 
^  ""  moan. 

/•  I  would  draw  near  and  falling  at  His  feet 

Would    sob    your  name,    where   tears  are 
wiped  away, 

Praying  for  that  which  made  His  earth  so 
sweet, 

The  love  he  gave  to  light  life's  little  day : 

And  could  it  be  that  from  the  Mercy  seat 

The  very  God  of  Love  would  answer  nay  ? 


14  POEMS. 


DOMINATION. 


I  WOULD  break  free  from  this  soul-binding 
chain 

Woven  by  looks  and  words  from  speaking 

eyes, 

Would  cast  it  from  me,  stand  alone  again, 
And  from  the  net  which  prisons  me  arise. 

I  know  that  thou  art  near  me,  tho'  no  voice 
Says  "  he  is  come  !  "  I  feel  thy  presence  still ; 
In  vain  I  whisper,  "  thou  shalt  not  rejoice," 
My  soul  is  dominated  by  thy  will. 

I  turn  my  eyes  and  meet  thy  mystic  gaze, 

And,  struggling  'gainst  a  stronger  will  than 

mine, 
Am  drawn  towards  thee,  as  sunflowers  when 

the  rays 
Of  the  sun-god  into  their  deep  hearts  shine. 


DOMINATION.  15 

I  laugh  and  jest  with  others,  and  my  heart 

Cries  "  now  the  chain  is  broken,  thou  art 
free  I " 

When  lo  I  thy  voice  makes  all  my  being  start 

Into  swift  life,  whose  pulses  set  to  thee. 

I  said  '^'  I  will  be  free  !    And  fled  away 
Into  a  land  unknown  to  thee,  afar : 
Thy  face  was  still  before  me  night  and  day, 
And  thy  dark  eyes  in  ev'ry  gleaming  star. 

Then  I  returned,  knowing  my  labour  vain. 
Absence  but  forged  the  fetters  closer  still ; 

Thy  looks,  thy  words  have  weaved  too  strong 

^  •  a  chain, 

i# 

And  I  am  dominated  by.  thy  will. 


16  POEMS. 


THE    END    OF    IT. 


You  said  goodbye,  and  closed  the  door, 
Leaving  me  standing  there  alone, 
Knowing  you  would  come  back  no  more ; 
But  still  I  could  nor  cry  nor  moan. 

Perchance  you  may  have  deemed  me  cold 
That  evening  in  the  long-ago ; 
Because  my  love  I  never  told, 
And  yet  God  knows  I  was  not  so. 

"  You  would  come  back  again,"  you  said, 
Breaking  the  silence  'twixt  us  twain, 
I  felt  your  hand  upon  my  head — 
That  touch  will  never  come  again. 

You  kissed  me  once,  then  passed  away. 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  night : 

It  was  the  ending  of  my  day. 

JMy  summer  day  of  strange  delight. 


THE    END    OF    IT.  17 

And  yet  you  deemed  yours  was  the  pain, 
You  thought,  she  is  too  cold  to  care. 
You  promised  "  I  will  come  again," 
Laying  your  hand  upon  my  hair. 

And  I — I  could  not  speak  a  word, 
I  seemed  like  ice,  my  heart  was  fire ; 
I  answered  not,  nor  even  stirred, 
I  could  not  speak  my  soul's  desire. 

I  have  not  heard  your  voice  since  then. 
It  was  "  goodbye  "  for  evermore ; 
For  you  forgot — the  way  of  men — 
A^soon  as  you  had  closed  the  door. 

*     And  you  were  right,  my  heart  is  cold, 
I  think  it  turned  to  stone  that  night : 
My  hopes  all  faded,  like  the  gold 
Which  passes  with  the  sunset  light. 

If  you  should  read  these  lines  one  day. 
And  you  may  read  them  even  yet. 
You'd  turn  the  page,  and  smiling  say, 
"  It  is  not  thus  that  men  forget.'" 


18  POEMS. 


RONDEAU. 


The  past  is  dead,  it  died  to-night ; 

I  wrapt  it  in  its  shroud  of  white, 

And  knelt  beside  it  once  again 
Glad,  for  the  cruel  lines  of  pain 

Had  faded,  giving  place  to  light. 

The  smile  on  its  dead  lips,  though  slight. 
Told  of  some  new-born  gladness  bright, 
As  of  a  secret  thing  made  plain, 

The  past  is  dead. 

I  would  not  wake  it  if  I  might, 
Nor  stay  its  swift,  ascending  flight. 

For  by  thy  hand  the  past  was  slain, 
Life,  giv'n  by  thee,  by  thee  was  ta'en; 
I  dare  not  question  by  what  right 
The  past  is  dead. 
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ONLY  A   FLOWER. 

It  was  only  a  flower ;  but  why  did  you  take  it  ? 

You  flung  it  away 
All  broken  and  dead — it  was  easy  to  break  it, 

There  are  others  to-day ! 

Ah  yes !  thousands  of  others,  but  never  again 

My  little  white  flower ; 

Which   I   guarded    so  carefully,   cherished 
in  vain. 

It  lived  but  an  hour. 

It'^ae  only  a  heart ;  but  why  did  you  take  it  ? 

The  sport  of  a  day ! 

It  broke,  like  the  flower — 'twas  so  easy  to 
break  it, 

And  fling  it  away. 

And  what  does  it   matter,  when   love-vows 
are  spoken, 

To  whom  they  are  said? 

For  hearts,  like  the  flowers,  are  made  to  be 
broken. 

And  flung  away — dead ! 


20  SONNET. 


A    POPPY    LAND    SONNET. 


Now  could  I  be  content  to  live  and  smile, 

'Neath  the  blue  sky  ;  here,  where  the  poppies 
grow. 

Whilst  the  wave-music  echoes  far  below, 

And  all  life's  cares  are  hush'd  a  little  while : 

Around  the  ocean  stretches,  mile  on  mile, 

And  the  soft  mist,  with  lips  so  still  and  slow, 

Kisses  the  waves  whose  dimples  come  and  go, 

And  Time  fades  out  unreckon'd  on  the  dial. 

Now  could  I  be  content  to  smile  and  die, 

Here,  where  Eternity  seems  very  near, 

Beneath  the  grass  and  poppies  red  to  lie, 

And  the  grey  mist  around  my  lonely  bier ; 

Only  the  grass  above  me  and  the  sky, 

Whilst  the  wave-song  still  ringeth  year  on 
year. 
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A  DEAD  ROSE. 


So,  after  years,  I  rose  and  took  my  heart 

In  my  two  hands,  saying  "  The  past  is  dead, 

I  will  go  bury  this  far  out  of  sight, 

For  in  my  life  love  has  no  further  part ; 

I  can  but  scatter  ashes  on  its  head, 

And  wait  with  patience  the    slow-coming 
night." 

Thus  I  went  slowly  on  my  toilsome  way. 
Seeking  a  grave  where  I  could  lay  it  down — 
NoWorrowful,  I  had  no  feeling  left — 
But  as  the  evening  donn'd  its  shroud  of  grey, 
I  saw  the  ghost  of  love,  without  love's  crown, 
Gliding  before  me,  of  sweet  life  bereft. 

I  passed  a  bank  of  violets  and  I  knew 

My  heart  was  dead,  else  it  had  surely  stirr'd, 

For  they  were  woven  closely  with  the  past ; 

Their  fragrance  all  about  my  pathway  blew, 

And  the  soft  vdnd  whisper'd  a  once  lov'd 
word, 

It  could  not  melt  the  ice  which  bound  it 
fast. 


22  POEMS. 


I  pass'd  sweet  roses,  bowing  in  the  breeze, 

Their    magic    beauty    once    my    soul    had 
thrilled, 

They  too,  were  woven  in  the  years  of  old ; 

They  whisper'd  love  songs  to  the  drooping 
trees, 

And  at  my  feet  their  perfect  petals  spilled, 

Btit    still  my    heart   stirred   not — so  cold, 
so  cold ! 


At  last  I  came  to  where  a  tree  droopt  low, 

With  one  dead  rose,  whose  beauty  all  was 
gone, 

The  wrinkled  petals  telling  of  decay, 

And  then  the  thought  grew,  painfully  and 

slow, 

This  is  the  place,  beneath  this  blossom  wan, 
For  both  their  glories  now  have  fled  away. 

I  stoopt  to  lay  my  burden  gently  there, 

When  lo !  I  felt  the  life  blood  stir  again. 

As  the  poor  dead  rose  petals  fell  apart : 

The  years  rolled  back — Love,   very  young 
and  fair, 

Stood  by  me,  saying  "  It  is  all  in  vain, 

Thou  canst  not  bury  a  swift  beating  heart." 


BONDEL.  28 


RONDEL. 


When  life  is  past,  and  you  your  blossoms  lay 

On  my  cold  heart,    which  once  beat  warm 
and  fast, 

Then  speak  for  me,  sweet  friends,  the  truth 
I  pray, 

When  life  is  past, 

r#iall  not  fear  the  world's  cold,  icy  blast, 
'ITQr  dread  the  searching  eye  of  open  day, 
,,  For  I  shall  sleep  so  still,  so  still  at  last. 

So,  if  one  come  from  very  far  away 
One  farewell  look  on  my  pale  face  to  cast, 
Tell  him  I  lov'd  him,  none  will  say  me  nay — 
When  life  is  past. 


24  POEMS. 


NATURE. 


0  Mother  Nature  !  surely  on  thy  breast 
Thou  hast  a  place  for  one  tired  little  one, 
Where  thou  wilt  lull  me  softly  to  my  rest, 
Nor  wake  me  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Sing  me  sweet  songs,  such  as  fond  mothers 
croon 

Beside  the  cradle  where  their  darling  lies ; 

Speak  to  my  heart  beneath  the  cheerless 
moon. 

And  hush  for  ever  all  its  wailing  cries. 

Mother,  thou  truest  mother  on  this  earth ! 
Take  me  into  thine  arms  and  comfort  me ; 
For  never  since  the  far-off  hour  of  birth 
Have  I,  great  Mother,  so  much  needed  thee. 

Hide  me  within  thy  robe  of  freshest  green, 

Embroidered  with   white   daisies,   pure  as 
snow; 
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Put  me  to  sleep  where  I  may  sleep  unseen, 
Nor  feel  the  winds  which  o'er  my  pillow 
blow. 

Thy  heart  is  large;   sweet  mother,  surely 

there 
Thou  hast  a  little  space  wherein  to  rest ; 
Bend  over  me,  until  thy  long,  soft  hair 
Covers  me,  sleeping  calmly  on  thy  breast. 


.^•' 


,'V 
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A    MYSTERY. 


You,  with  the  eyes  inscrutable  and  calm, 
Which  read  the  inmost  secrets  of  my  soul, 
And  wield  the  power  to  tortui-e  or  to  charm, 
To  wreck  my  life,  or  make  one  perfect  whole. 

I  love  thee,  yea  I  love  thee  for  all  time, 

And  fain  would  know  the  meaning  of  thine 
eyes. 

Which  read  the  world,  as  men  may  scan  a 
rhyme. 

Not  wholly  foolish,  and  not  wholly  wise. 

Thou  stand'st  so  far  above  all  other  men. 
Unswayed  by  passion,  undismayed  by  pain  ; 
But  thy  soul  sleeps  ;  it  shall  awake,  and  then 
Not  Merlin's  touch  shall  make  it  sleep  again. 

It  will  be  strong  to  do,  and  dare,  and  be ; 
To  mount  aloft,  on  ever  strength'ning  wing. 
To  higher  planes  of  life ;  but,  as  for  me, 
It  will  pass  by,  nor  mark  so  poor  a  thing. 
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THISTLE  DOWN. 


Love  is  like  the  thistle  dovra 
Blown  upon  the  wand' ring  breeze, 
Like  a  tiny  monarch's  crown 
Love  comes  flutt'ring  softly  down 
If  he  please. 

,^  fjQve  is  like  a  butterfly ; 

Short  liv'd  Love  is  but  as  these  ! 
Caught  by  maiden's  passing  sigh — 
Then  away  the  rogue  wiU  fly — 
If  he  please. 

Useless  'tis  to  say  him  nay, 
Just  as  vain  his  crown  to  seize  ; 
Never  asking  if  he  may. 
Love  will  go,  or  Love  will  stay, 
If  he  please. 
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A    DUMB    SOUL. 


But  she — this  woman — what  of  her  ? 
With  the  heart  of  ice  ;  as  cold  as  snow, 

Who  will  not  speak,  though  you  taunt  and 

plead, 
Whose  calm  no  words  and  no  threats  can 

stir. 

Silent  and  passionless  1     Let  her  go, 

She  scarce  seems  human— a  sphinx  indeed ! 

You'd  like  to  take  her  soul  in  your  hand, 
Her  poor,  dvunb  soul,  with  its  silent  lips. 
Whence  the  tortur'd  words  refuse  to  come; 
But  her  soul  is  hard  to  understand, 
And  it  just  eludes  your  finger  tips ; 
And,  if  it  suffer,  its  pain  is  dumb. 

Perhaps  if  the  ice  should  melt,  my  friend. 
And  the  woman's  soul  find  words  to  say, 
You'd  long  for  the  silence  back  again ; 
And,  sighing,  wonder,  is  this  the  end  ? 
Then  cast  the  poor  little  soul  away — 
With  its  added  weight  of  self-disdain. 
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SHIPS   THAT    PASS   IN    THE    NIGHT. 


We  passed  on  the  sea  of  life ; 
Two  souls  in  the  dark  midnight, 
When  the  sounds  of  daily  life 
Were  hushed  with  the  dying  light. 

And  I  knew  not  you  were  near, 
J^or  the  darkness  wrapt  my  sight, 
I  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
^*  ^  The  soul  that  passed  in  the  night. 


^0- 


We  shall  never  meet  again  : 
Did  you  know  me  near  you  when 
We  passed  on  the  restless  main  ? 
Did  you  guess  my  presence  then  ? 

As  we  slowly  passed  away, 

Whilst  the  darkness  wrapt  our  sight ; 

Bui  I  knew  at  dawn  of  day 

Your  soul  had  passed  in  the  night. 
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RONDEA.U. 


Though  you  forget  in  the  long  years 
Which  bring  you  other  hopes  and  fears, 
Forget  our  garner's  golden  store, 
Empt}',  alas !  for  evermore, 
And  gone  the  glamour  which  endears. 

Yet  mem'ry,  like  a  serpent,  rears 
Its  subtle  hea;d  from  ghostly  biers, 

As  strong  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Though  you  forget. 

My  tortur'd  soul  its  message  hears, 
Pour'd  forth  to  sad,  unwilling  ears ; 

Flooding  life's  autumn  landscape  o'er. 
Rich  in  the  past,  to-day  so  poor  : 
I  must  remember,  through  my  tears, 

Though  you  forget. 
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DEATH— THE  FEIEND. 

I  THINK  that  I  could  be  content  to  die 
If  you  would  come  and  look  upon  me  dead, 
And  lay  your  hand  just  once  upon  my  head, 
Saying  "  I  lov'd  her  in  the  days  gone  by." 


Perhaps  the  utter  stillness  of  my  rest 

Might   touch  you ;    and   the   old  sweet 
tenderness 

Eise  in  your  heart  at  my  great  loneliness, 

And  so,  once  more,  dear  heart,  I  should  be 
blest. 


If  death  would  give  what  life  withholds  to-day, 
Thy  kiss,  thy  words  of  all-protecting  love. 
My  soul  would  listen,  hovering  above 
The  poor  dead  body,  the  insensate  clay. 

Thy  kiss  would  crown  life's  journey  at  its 
end 

For  ever  then  my  own,  the  first  and  last ; 

If  death  would  give  me  back  the  long  dead 
past, 

Then  I  could  be  content,  and  call  death — 
Friend. 
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A    DAY    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


"  Ah  !  Billy,  yer  ain't  never  bin  there, 
An'  yer  dunno  wot  it's  like  ; 
A  'ole  long  dye  in  the  open  air  — 
Sime  as  me,  an'  Sal  an'  Mike ! 

"Fer  the  country  aint  like  this  'ere  street, 

But  green  as  a  tram-car's  side ! 

The  sky's  all  blue,  an'  under  yer  feet 

In  the  grass,  the  dysies  'ide. 

"Ther'  ain't  no  Bobbies  to  sye  :  '  Move  on  ! ' 
Or  '  Out  of  the  wye  ther',  Bill,' 
An'  nobody  comes  an'  sez  '  that's  wrong,' 
But  '  pick  'em,  an  tike  yer  fill.' 

"  We  'ad  as  much  as  we  liked  ter  eat, 
In  a  field  as  wide  as  wide, 
The  grass  felt  soft  all  under  yer  feet 
An'  Sal,  she  sat  down  an'  cried. 
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"  She  didn't  want  to  go  'ome  no  more, 
An'  our  trine  come  'ome  at  seven  I 
An  she  sez  to  me,  '  Jim,  are  yer  sure 
This  'ere  plice  isn't '  Eaven  ? ' 

"  An  w'enever  I  'ears  about  that  plice 
I  thinks  o'  the  country,  Bill; 
An'  I  carn't  help  seeing  Sally's  fice 
Wen  she  lay  so  w'ite  an'  still. 

"  Fer  she  looked  that  'appy  w'en  she  died, 
Well !  I  carn't  quite  tell  yer  'ow ; 
But  I  sez  to  myself,  '  Sal  needn't  'a'  cried, 
She's-gone  to  the  country  now.'" 

/  ^ 
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A   LAST    LOOK. 


Iti  Menioriam. 


One  last  look  at  the  summer  sea, 

For  nevermore 
Shall  vfe  wander  so  happily 

Along  that  shore. 

One  last  look  at  the  summer  days, 

Night  Cometh  on ; 
Too  soon  the  sun  will  hide  its  rays. 

Day  will  be  gone. 

One  last  look  at  the  white  clifis  high. 
The  well  lov'd  shore  : 

We  shall  wander  there,  you  and  I, 
Love,  nevermore. 

Summer  days  of  a  happy  past 

A  long  good-bye ; 
Summer  seas  I  have  looked  my  last, 

Good-bye,  good-bye. 
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CHRISTMAS     DAY. 


I  THOUGHT  I  stood  witliiu  a  stable  poor, 

Watching  a  Mother  with  her  Baby  there, 

Whilst  wise  men  knelt  upon  the  lowly  floor, 

And  cast  before  the  Babe  their  gifts  most 
rare. 

Then  I  drew  near  and  fell  before  her  feet, 
That  holy  Mother,  with  her  deep  true  eyes ; 
I  had  no  gold,  no  myrrh,  no  incense  sweet, 
Sueh'as  were  offer'd  by  the  great  and  wise. 


,  She  spake  to  me,  her  tender  words  of  love, 

Filled  all  my  soul  with  strange,  slow-stirring 
pain, 

I  saw  her  loving  eyes,  as  of  a  dove, 

Through  tears  of  penitence — a  cleansing  rain. 

Slowly  I  answered,  "  Mary,  Mother  mine, 
I  have  no  gifts  to  offer ;  here  within 
This  once  poor  stable,  now  a  holy  shrine, 
I  have  but  brought  a  weary  load  of  sin." 
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I  ceased,  and  Mary,  Mother  of  all  woe, 

Laid  her  soft,  healing  touch  upon  my  head ; 

And,  in  a  voice  so  wondrous  sweet  and  low, 

Made    answer,    "Bring    to    Him  thy   sin 
instead." 

I  laid  my  burden  down,  nor  knew  she  wept, 

And,  whilst  my  heart  grew  lighter  with  the 
loss, 

I  gazed  upon  the  Babe,  and  lo  !  there  crept 

Across  His  brow  the  shadow  of  a  cross. 

"  Oh  Mary !  Mother !  canst  thou  e'en  forgive 

The   sin  which  cast  that  shadow  o'er  thy 
Son; 

Will  those  fond  mother-eyes  their  pardon 
give, 

Tho«  He  forgive,  who  pray'd  Thy  will  be 
done?" 
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SONNET. 


If  He  should  come  and  stand  among  us  now 

Where  we  are  gathered,   worshipping   His 
Name, 

If  we  could  see  His  face — the  very  same 

Which  wore  the  crown  of  thorns  upon  its 
brow, 

And  He  should  say  to  us,  in  accents  low, 

"Pence  be  to  you":    I  think  our  sin  and 
shame 


^  ''Would  break  our  hearts,  although  no  word 
of  blame 

Were  spoken  by  those  lips  to  seal  our  woe. 


Yet  He  is  in  our  midst,  as  low  we  kneel 

In  His  loved  House  of  Pray'r,  this  very  day, 

We  too  may  touch  His  garment,  we  may  feel 

His  Presence  close  beside  us  as  we  pray : 

And  all  the  souls  which  touch  Him  He  will 
heal, 

Ah  God !  that  we  should  stand  so  far  away ! 
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THE    HEAVENLY    VISION. 


"  /  was  (not)  disobedient  to  the  Heavenly  Vision." 


When  eyes,  long  blinded,  first  behold  the 
light. 

Brighter  than  any  sun,  across  their  way, 

The  agony,  and  not  the  joy  of  sight. 

Comes  with  the  vision's  all  too  dazzling  ray. 


'Tis  then  we  cry  in  sudden  anguish'd  fear 

For  the  fled  darkness,  where  we  slept  secure ; 

Hating  the  light  which  makes  our  way  so 
clear, 

Fighting  against  the  pain  we  must  endure. 

For  still  to  us,  the  weary  sons  of  men, 
The  Heav'nly  vision  comes,  and  blinded  eyes 
Are  open'd  to  the  glory,  now  as  then. 
The  glory  and  the  pain  which  near  it  lies. 
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But  the  free  choice  is  ours,  no  soul  can  say 
To  other  human  soul,  howe'er  so  dear, 
"  Thou  shalt  accept  the  vision  and  ohey," 
The  choice  is  ours,  we  may  refuse  to  hear. 


What  then?    The  vision  passes,  and  the 
deep 

Black    darkness   settles    on   our   way   once 
more; 

We  cannot  hear  our  guardian  angel  weep, 

We  are  too  blind  to  see  the  closing  door. 


But  it  is  closed  ;  perchance,  in  after  years, 

We  inay   draw  near,   our  life's  sad  lesson 
'^  iearn'd ; 

''Ar>d,  beating  on  the  portals,  pray  with  tears 

,.  For    one   glimpse   of   the    vision    we  have 
spurn'd. 
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THOUGHT    AND    SLEEP. 


Two  angels,   Thought  and  Sleep,  stood  by 
my  bed, 

Thought  v/as  the  fairer,  vnth.  her  sweet,  dark 
eyes, 

In  which  the  li'-ht  of  love-tide  dreaming  lies  • 

I   chose   fair   Thought — Sleep   came  to  me 
instead. 


Once  more  they  came  and  stood  beside  my 
bed ; 

But  Thought  was  changed,  her  eyes  no  longer 
shone 

With  hope  and  love  ;  her  face  gleamed  sad 
and  wan ; 

I   called   on   Sleep— Thought   came   to  me 
instead. 
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AN   IDEAL. 


My  soul  hath  lovccT  a  high  ideal  and  fair, 

Yea,  very  fair  ! 

It  led  me  onwards,  upwards  thro'  the  world, 

Blest    by    its  eyes,   touched  by   its   wings 
unfurrd, 

And  guarded  by  the  smile  which  angels  wear. 

Aafll  was  happy,  though  the  goal  was  far, 

Jt  §eemed  not  far ; 

For  I  was  walking  where  those  footsteps  trod. 

My  high  ideal  straight  from  the  hand   of 
God; 

It  gleam'd  athwart  life's  darkness  as  a  star. 

Held  by  those  hands,  the  cup  of  pain  was 

sweet. 
They  made  it  sweet ; 

And  life  grew  holy  'neath  that  holy  smile, 

Lighting  my  way,  mile  after  lonely  mile, 

Leading  me  upwards  to  my  Saviour's  feet. 
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Till  I  grow  proud,  thinking  within  my  heart, 
My  sinful  heart ! 

My  aim  is  higher  than  the  world  around, 
My  eyes  are  fixed  above  the  common  ground  : 
The  ways  of  men  and  mine  are  far  apart. 

Ah  God !  Thy  hand  is  heavy  on  my  head, 
My  stricken  head ; 

The  sin  of  pride  has  cast  me  in  the  deep, 
My  soul  dropped  into  easy,  slothful  sleep, 
And  when  I  woke  my  high  ideal  was  dead. 

Dead,  wearing  still  the  smile  which  made 
it  fair. 

Yea,  very  fair ! 

Not  all  my  love,  not  all  my  hopeless  pain 

Can  wake  my  angel  into  life  again : 

My  punishment  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
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"THY  HEART'S  DESIRE. 


Lord,  I  have  prayed  to  Thee  through  weary 
years, 

And  claimed  Thy  promise  through  the  dark- 
ness lone ; 

I  have  prayed  on,  though  answer  came  there 

none, 

Art  Thou  unmindful  of  Thy  servant's  tears? 
Th^  canst  not  turn  away  unwilling  ears 
From  One  who  intercedes,  that  Holy  One  ; 
I  plead  His  passion  and  His  cross  alone. 
Speak  to  me,  Lord,  for  lo !  Thy  servant  hears. 

"  My  child,  mine  ears  were  open  to  thy  cry, 

I  heard  thy  sobs  and  saw  thy  tear  drops  slow, 

They  echoed  upwards  to  My  throne  on  high, 

I  listen'd  to  thy  pray'r  prayed  on  in  woe. 

Thy  heart's  desire  I    Poor  child,  draw  very 
nigh, 

'Tis  not  the  best  for  thee,  I  answer'd  no  I  " 
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•IF   THOU   HADST    KNOWN. 


If  thou   hadst   known   thy  careless   words 
would  fall 

On  some  weak  soul,  fighting  on  life's  great 
field; 

Crushing  its  fainting  faith  in  good,  in  all 

Which  makes  it  sin  to  falter  and  to  yield. 


Thou    wouldst   have  stay'd  the   slighting, 
scornful  word, 

Which  sped  with  such  unerring,   poison'd 
aim, 

And  quiver 'd  in  the  soul,  and  darkly  stirr'd 

Its  inmost   depths   to   some  poor   deed   of 
shame. 


If  thou  hadst  known  that  look  of  thoughtless 
scorn 

Would  pierce  some  lonely  heart,  whose  sun 
had  set, 

Sad  with  the   hopeless  watching    for   the 
morn. 

The  sunrise  life  has  never  brought,  as  yet. 
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Thou  wouldst  not  then  have  wounded  one 

so  poor, 
Thou  with  thine  own  fair  hopes,  thy  joy  of 

life; 

Thou  wilt  not  know  one  heart  lies  bruised 
sore, 

Beneath  thy  feet,  crushed  in  the  cruel  strife. 

Thou  art  so  strong,  so  full  of  life  and  youth, 

Foremost  in  battle  field  to  do  or  dare; 

Thine  arm  most  ready  in  the  cause  of  truth, 

Oh!  keep   thy   knightly   record    white   and 
fair. 


Spare  the  weak  souls  which  lie  beneath  thy 
feet, 

Thai*  strength  defeated,  their  young  glory 
^  flown ; 

The  days  of  youth  are  swift,  and  very  fleet, 

Raise  up  those  souls,   their  fate  may   be 
thine  own. 


So  shall  thine  arm  grow  stronger  for  the 
fight, 

Thy    heart   beat    truer   with   each   passing 
hour; 

Thou  shalt  teach  souls  the  way  to  endless 
ligbt. 

And  with  their  weakness  perfect  thine  own 
power. 
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HEART' S-EASE. 


A  CROSS  of  heart' s-ease  on  a  lonely  grave, 
Half  hidden  by  the  long  and  tangled  grass ; 
Which  ever  in  the  breeze  doth  rise  and  wave 
A  welcome  to  the  sunbeams  as  they  pass. 

No  other  sign  to  mark  the  lonely  spot, 

Nor  name,  nor  date ;  only  that  simple  cross, 

Which  casts  its  shadow  into  every  lot, 

But  speaks  of  gain  through  earthly  toil  and 
loss. 


Not  wholly  sad  that  silent  resting-place, 

Kissed  by  the  sunbeams,  and  the  pure  sweet 
breeze. 

And  guarded  surely  by  some  angel's  face, 

Whilst  on  the  cross  bloom's  Heav'n's   own 
flower — 

"  Heart's-ease," 
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"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 
^.     An  infant  crying  for  the  light ; 
'^      And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

We  are  as  children  crying  for  the  light. 

And  praying  for  the  dawn  before  its  hour ; 

We  struggle  in  the  grasp  of  some  dread  pow'r, 

Asleep  by  day,  but  terrible  by  night, 

And  when  our  prayers  are  useless  then  we 
cow'r, 

iMt  cTarkness  we  can  feel ;  wild  with  affright 

^Aif  those  strange  forms  with  their  mysterious 
might 

Which  on  the  confines  of  life's  journey  low' r. 

In  the  deep  silence  then  we  make  our  cry 

Even  the  souls  which  such  frail  weakness 

scorn ; 
The  old  eternal,  never-ending  Why? 
If  but  for  this,  oh  God  1  why  were  we  born  ? 
Father,  Thy  helpless  children  faint  and  die, 

How  long,   how  long,   before  the  welcome 
morn? 
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IS   LIFE    WORTH    LIVING? 


Is  life  worth  living  when  the  heart  is  young? 

When  Springtime  floods  the  whole,  green, 
happy  earth  ? 

When  the  love-song  of  life  has  just  begun? 

That  love  which  seems  an  angel  at  its  birth. 

Is  life  worth  living  then  ? 

Is  life  worth  living,  when,  the  day  half  done, 
Wc  feci  the  burden  of  our  weariness? 
And,  toiling  onwards  'neath  the  burning  sun, 
Are  conscious  of  our  growing  loneliness. 
Is  life  worth  living  then  ? 

Is  life  worth   living  when   the   cold,   dark 
night 

Comes  slowly  onwards,  wrapped  in  clouds  of 
rain? 

When  day  is  past,  and  the  sad,  waning  light 

Has  faded  in  the  dark  despair  of  pain? 

Is  life  worth  living  then  ? 
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Ay,  doubly  tlieu !  for  then  the  dawn  is  near ; 

Nearer  than  when  the  morning  smiled  above ; 

The  night  is  dark,  but  wherefore  should  we 
fear, 

The  dawn  grows  nearer,  and  our  God  is  love. 

Life  is  worth  living  then? 
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"THROUGH   A   GLASS    DARKLY." 

It  is  not  only  ou  life's  crowded  highway 

That  golden  crowns  are  won ; 
Not  only  on  the  stirring  field  of  hattle 

That  noble  deeds  are  done. 

And  not  alone  in  choirs  of  grey  cathedrals 

Arc  songs  the  sweetest  sung ; 
Sometimes  God  rather  listens  to  the  praises 

From  lips  of  anguish  wrung. 

It   is  not   always   those   whom  this  world 
honours 

Who  merit  angels'  love, 

Maybe  the   names    of    some    whom    earth 
refuses 

Are  whisper'd  soft  above. 

Perhaps  close  by  our  side  some  fellow  mortal 

Fights,  silently  and  meek, 

Against  the  sin   which  we   have  failed   to 
conquer, 

And  yet  we  deem  him  weak. 
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We  do  not  crown  all  heroes  when  we  meet 
them, 
They  are  so  oft  unknown, 

These   souls  whose  deeds  are  echoed  very 
gladly 
Around  the  Great  White  Throne, 

Some  day,  maybe,  when  earth's  false  visions 
vanish, 

And  scales  drop  from  our  eyes, 

We  shall  behold,  in  regions  far  above  us, 

Some  whom  we  now  despise. 
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WILL  THE  PRINCE  PASS  THIS  WAY? 


Will  the  Prince  pass  this  way  ? 

We  ask  it  in  the  morning  fair,  of  life, 

When  every  song-bird's  note  is  tuned  to  love, 

When  earth  is  fair  and  cloudless  skies  above ; 

Before  our  ears  have  caught  the  sounds  of 
strife : 

The  Prince  of  Love,  v?hen  will  he  pass  this 
wav  ? 


Has  the  Prince  passed  this  way  ? 

What  will  the  answer  be  when  it  is  o'er  ? 

Ah !  some  will  smile,  the  love-light  in  their 
eyes; 

And  some  will  weep,  with  heart-despairing 


The  battle  leaves  us  rich,  or  very  poor. 

The  Prince   has  passed,  he  did  not  glance 
this  way. 


WILL  THE  PRINCE  PASS?  (S-f.      55 


Will  the  Prince  pass  this  way  ? 

So  once  again  we  ask ;  the  year  is  old, 

We  are  too  weak  to  fight  in  life's  great  field ; 

Our  arms  too  frail  their  weapons  now  to  wield, 

And  winter  chills  our  hearts,  the  world  is 
cold. 

The  Prince  of  Death,  when  will  he  pass  this 
way? 

Will  the  Prince  pass  this  way  ? 

Yes,  He  will  pass,  His  mien  is  as  a  king's ; 

Strew  on  His  path  your  deeds  of  faith  and 
love, 

Lift.up  your  eyes  this  weary  earth  ahove, 

Do  you  not  hear  the  rustle  of  His  wings  ? 

,  "  The  Prince  is  coming,  He  will  pass  this  way  I 
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THE   MOEGUE. 


Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  temple  grey, 

Those  ruin'd  temples  lie,  cast  down,  defaced, 

All  image  of  the  Godhead  now  erased, 

Their  faces  fearful  in  the  light  of  day ; 

Pale   wrecks  life's  waves  have  rudely  cast 
away. 

Flotsam  and  jetsam,  broken  and  debased. 

Yet   temples  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
graced 

Long,  long  ago — empty  alas !  to  day. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  Notre  Dame  it  lies. 

Notre  Dame,  Our  Lady,  look  in  mercy  down, 

With  tender  pity  on  those  unshut  eyes, 

Which  looked  on  scenes  by  us  unguessed, 
unknown ; 

Thy    grey    walls    heard,    perchance,    their 
dying  cries. 

Plead  for  these  souls,  unhappy  from  earth 
flown. 


ALL    THY    WAVES,    S-c.  57 


"ALL   THY    WAVES   AND    STORMS 
...  ARE   GONE   OVER   ME." 


Have  the  waves  passed  and  left  no  smallest 
trace 

Of  what  was  once  a  village  by  the  sea  ? 

Yea!  they  have   passed   across  its   smiling 
face; 

The  waves  of  time  and  of  Eternity. 

Only  the   Church   withstands   the   ocean's 
shock, 

'The'  Church  of  Christ,  founded  upon  The 
^  Rock. 

Have  the  waves  passed  across  my  troubled 
life. 

Across  the  garden  where  my  sweet  flowers 
bloom'd? 

Yea!    they  have  passed,  the  waves  of  toil 
and  strife, 

And  left  my  heart  alone,  midst  ruins  doom'd. 

The  love  thou  gav'st  me  faded  in  my  hand — 

It  was  but  earthly  love,  founded  on  sand. 
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THE   WILDEENESS. 


In  the  great  world  of  pleasure,  joy  and  pain, 
We  hear  at  times  an  echo  or  refrain, 
Startling  us  with  its  awful  suddeness : 
"Come  out  with  Me  into  the  wilderness." 

Into  the  dark  and  lonely  desert-lands, 

Leaving  the    warmth    of    closely    clinging 

hands, 
Leaving  the  kiss  of  love  and  tenderness, 
To  pass  into  the  dreary  wilderness. 

To  all    it   comes;    sometimes  when  life  is 
bright, 

The  world  an  Eden  flooded  with  delight. 

We  hear  a  voice  of  anguish  and  distress ; 

"Thou,  too,  must  pass  into  the  wilderness." 

And  so  we  pass :  for  each  and  all  must  go 
To  that  Gethsemane  of  pain  and  woe ; 
But  One  is  there  to  comfort  and  to  bless, 
And  not  alone  we  tread  the  wilderness. 
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FOR    EVER. 


For  ever ! 

Speak  the  words  hand  claspt  in  hand, 

Softly  and  low ; 

Ye  happy  wand'rers  in  a  love-lit  land, 

With  kisses  slow : 

For  ever  I 

Fotever ! 

weep  the  words  with  tears  of  blood, 

Poor  broken  heart ; 

He  chose  the  evil  part,  leaving  the  good, 

And  ye  must  part 

For  ever. 

For  ever : 

Through  the  silence  vast  of  Death, 
Crushed  down,  alone  ; 

We  sob  the  words  with  sharp,  despairing 
And  bitter  moan  ;  [breath 

For  ever ! 
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For  ever  1 

Thus  we  say  with  blinded  eyes, 

Dark  with  earth's  night ; 

One  day  perhaps  their  meaning  will  arise 

In  Heaven's  light — 

For  ever. 

For  ever  1 

Listen  to  the  angel's  words ; 

"  He  comes  again, 

The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  be  the  Lord's, 

And  He  shall  reign 

For  ever  I  " 
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"NOT    FIT    FOE    THE    KINGDOM 
OF    GOD." 


I  PLACED  my  hand  upon  the  plough  share, 
life, 

Which  God  had  given  me,  His  own  free  gift ; 

The  burden  seemed  at  first  so  light  to  lift, 

Although  my  face  was  set  toward  the  strife ; 

But  far  behind  the  sounds  of  joy  were  rife, 

Whilst  all  ahead  lay  clouds  of  lurid  drift 

Whence  the   sun  peer'd  through  one  deep 
blood-red  rift, 

Like  some  great  wound  from  an  assassin's 
knife. 

Then  I  looked  back  to  that  far  pleasant 
land. 

Which  lay  behind  me  in  the  sunny  past ; 

From  the  hard  plough  I  raised  my  aching 
hand, 

Shading  my  eyes,  one  backward  look  to  cast : 

Too  late  remembering  my  Lord's  command, 

Ah  I  woe  is  me,  unworthy  first  and  last. 
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"WE    HAVE    FORGOTTEN    THEE 
DAYS    WITHOUT    NUMBER." 


When  the  long  day  is  ended  and  we  rest, 

Too  tivcd,  peichauce,  to  give  one  thought  to 
Thee, 

With  all  our  sins  and  weakness  unconfest, 

No  folded  hands,  alas !  no  bended  knee : 

Canst  Thou  forgive? 

Thou  who  didst  bear  all  hardships  for  our 
sake. 

And  still  dost  wait  to  comfort  all  the  sad. 

Who  fain  wouldst   case   the   lonely  hearts 
which  break. 

And  give  the  peace  which  makes  us  very  glad ; 

Canst  Thou  forgive? 

When   days  roll   onward   into  months  and 
years. 

And  riches,   pleasures,  cares  fill  heart  and 

soul ; 
Until  our  life  the  sordid  impress  bears, 
And  earth  disfigures  and  corrupts  the  whole, 
Canst  Thou  forgive? 


"  WE  HAVE  forgotten:'  &-C.      63 

Canst  Thou  forgive  the  words  we  should  not 
speak, 

The  good  undone,  the  evil  action  wrought? 

0  Holy  Ono !  with  eyes  so  pure  and  mock 

Whose  Presence  we  have  never  truly  sought, 

Canst  Thou  forgive  ? 

When  life's  long  day  is  ended,  and  we  rest, 

So  tired,  "Our  Father,"  with  the  sin  and 
strife ; 

Lying  with  pale  hands  folded  on  our  breast, 

The  lines  smoothed  out  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  life, 

0  God !  forgive. 
.0-' 
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ENGLAND'S    HEEOES. 


The  Transvaal,  1899-1900. 

MoBE  than  their  lives  they  love  fair  England's 
fame — 

Our  heroes  who  are  waiting,  sword  in  hand, 

Eager  to  save  her  from  reproach  or  shame — 

More  than  their  lives. 


Young  hearts  and  old,  gentle  and  simple 
stand — 

Eeady  to  go  through  peril,  sword,  or  flame. 

For  her  dear  sake ;  England  need  but  com- 
mand. 


Ay !  and  those  others,  now  a  household  name ; 

Our  heroes,  lying  dead  'neath  Afric's  sand. 

But  living  in  all  hearts,  these  too  we  claim  ; 

Truly   they  loved    her — their    dear    native 
land — 

More  than  their  lives. 
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